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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 

Ida M. Albaugh, a graduate of Wesley Hospital, Chicago, went to 
China last year, arriving at her station, Kiang-Yan, not far from 
Shanghai, in December. On her journey, a few days were spent in 
Japan where she saw a Buddhist temple of which she says: 

“ They have no service, but at any time they please the people come 
into the temple and going up to the altar, I suppose you would call it, in 
front of the image, they throw in some money and, clapping their hands 
to attract attention from the god, offer their prayer and leave. That 
is their worship, and having no set form or any instruction you can 
imagine how greatly superstition would form a part of their belief and 
faith—in what ? They do not know themselves/’ 

As she approached Kiang-Yan she “ began to see China. In the 
fields are to be seen coffins everywhere standing on top of the ground, 
for the Chinese do not bury their dead as we do, but place them on 
top of the ground and sometimes cover the coffin with earth.” 

There are nine foreigners in the station, beside the children, and it 
is like one big family. “I began to study at once, and I hope I am 
learning, but it is very hard and looks harder and harder as I go on. 
Most of my time now is spent at my books and with my teacher, who 
is a very nice old Chinese gentleman, named Djen. Our hospital is 
small, having as yet only a male department, and is in charge of Dr. 
George C. Worth, who has one Chinese doctor, several young students, 
and a few orderlies to do all the work. They hold three clinics a week, 
seeing from fifty to one hundred patients a day with every imaginable 
disease. One day when I went over to see what they were doing, I 
asked what w r as the matter with a woman who sat waiting, and was 
told, leprosy. I felt like moving on, but curiosity held me while I asked 
what could be done for her. Poor woman, she was beyond help and 
could only be pointed to the Great Physician. 

“ Another day a patient came in and calmly announced that his 
disease was smallpox. This, in fact, is common, and when a child does 
not have it as soon as the parents think it ought, they inoculate it with 
some serum from a patient who has the disease. Just a few days ago 
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I crossed the Yangtse in a small boat with a baby who had been so 
inoculated and was then broken out. 

“A few nights ago Dr. Worth was called up by a patient who had 
just been poisoned by eating some of a fish which they think is delicious. 
When prepared in a way which some of the cooks understand it is safe 
to eat, but it is known to be a poison fish. They call it ‘ Hu Dun/ 
This patient complained of a kind of numbness and could not stand or 
walk without support. He felt no pain and little discomfort beyond this 
numb sensation. On washing out his stomach, seven hours after 
eating, it was found to be perfectly clean, so a strong purgative was 
given and the heart stimulated, and by morning he was able to go home 
again quite well. This and match poisoning seem to be peculiar to 
our part of China; we hear of them nowhere else, and they are quite 
common with us. 

“The Chinese commit suicide for peculiar reasons and in queer 
ways, ‘match taking’ seeming to be a favorite here. They dissolve the 
heads of six or eight or more boxes of matches and then drink the 
concoction, or else they just eat the heads. If the doctor can get them 
before the matches have left the stomach it is easy to save them, but 
when once out of the stomach the poison is soon absorbed and then the 
chances for recovery are very slim. The poison works slowly, however, 
and when the patient is brought at this stage the symptoms only can be 
treated, so a stimulant and cathartic are given. There being no known 
antidote, it gives a physician a feeling of helplessness when he washes 
out the stomach with no result. 

“ Opium is frequently used by those wishing to commit suicide and 
they increase its efficiency by taking it in hot wine. This is treated 
as at home, of course. 

“We have a girls’ school in our station and recently I have been 
installed to look out for the sick among the students, so every morning 
I spend an hour holding clinics for them. Some of the diseases they 
bring me are very funny. One said her hair was falling out, another 
had a pain in her side which was so severe that I painted it with iodine, 
another had a pain in the corner of her eye, which I washed with 
boracic solution. Headaches and stomach aches were quite numerous, 
but after a free use of salts my clinics became somewhat smaller. One 
little maid said she had a constant pain in her ‘ doli,’ as she called her 
abdomen, morning, noon, and night, and it was very severe. In China, 
when such is the case, it is safe to try santonin and calomel, followed 
by castor oil. I gave these, and the next day the little lady was absent 
from school, and on inquiry I found that she was complaining that the 
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cure was worse than the disease, saying ‘ I’ll not tell them about it next 
time." The treatment was very effective, however, and she is now with¬ 
out her constant ‘ doli tony/ 

“ I have found time to go to one Chinese feast, where I was for¬ 
tunate enough to have a fork to eat with, and where I ate sharks’ fins 
and sea-weed and other delectable Chinese messes. That was a very 
large feast and given by an official, so my first taste was very fortunate. 
I have since used chopsticks, and find it is not so terribly hard, and 
Chinese food might be a great deal worse.” 


Injections oe Sea Water in Skin Diseases. —Dr. Charles J. 
White, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, reports fifteen cases 
treated with isotonic sea water, and observes that this unusual thera¬ 
peutic measure produces a certain amelioration of symptoms in widely 
various dermatoses. This improved condition is most conspicuous in 
tuberculous processes, especially in tuberculous ulcers. But, as a whole, 
this therapeutic agent in our hands is a great disappointment, judged 
from the standard of Dr. Simon’s results. Sea water can be injected 
in surprisingly large amounts, even into children, without causing much 
pain or other untoward symptoms. Injected into the buttocks it causes 
immediate desire to micturate, a continued easy and sometimes increased 
number of daily movements of the bowels, as a rule a slight tendency 
toward increase of bodily weight, and at times a distinct improvement 
in the well-being of the recipient. 


Suturing Vessels of Transplanted Organs. —The New York 
Medical Journal, quoting from La Presse Medicate, says: Pozzi reviews 
the work of Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute of New York, who 
sutured the leg of a dog, killed shortly before, to another dog of the 
same size, whose leg had been amputated below the knee. The remain¬ 
ing tibia was united to the tibia of the leg with the help of an aluminum 
splint, and the muscles, nerves, and vessels of the leg were carefully 
sutured to the corresponding muscles, nerves, and vessels of the dog. 
Healing followed by first intention, the circulation was perfect, the 
union of the bone took place. The dog died twenty days after operation 
during an epidemic of bronchopneumonia. The autopsy showed that 
union was perfect. 



